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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO 
THE CULTURE OF SILK. 


The following was furnished by a friend, acquainted 
with the Calture of Silk, and gives much valuable infor- 
mation in a concise form. 


¢ 
STAGES IN THE LIFE AND LABORS OF THE SILK 


WORM. 


Sickness begins in eight days after hatching, 
when the worins will refuse food for three days. 
They will again feed fivé days. Sickness will be 
renewed again for three days, and feeding will 
continue again five days. ‘lke worm undergoes 
a third sickness for three days, and feeds five days 
as before, and becomes sick three days for the 4th 
time. Resumes its feeding for five days and casts 
its skin for the last time in the caterpillar state. 
The worm now devours its food voraciously for 
ten days and commences spinning. 

“Phe different periods in the progress of the life 
and Jabors of the insect may be expressed in a 
tabular form as follows : 

8 days old, 

3 days sick, 

5 days feeding, 

8 days sick, 

5 days feeding, 

3 days sick, 

10 days feeding. 

10 days spinning. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF MULBERRY TREES, &c. 


In England and countries of a similar tempera- 
ture, seedling mulburries wii not attain @ greater 
height than three inches in the first year. In war- 
mer climates their growth is much more rapid; 
so that in some parts of India large quantities are 
sown whose crops are mowed down in the ensu- 
ing season as fuod for silk worms. Sprouts again 
spring forth from the roots the same year, and are 
used for a second brood, The silk produced from 
the worms fed on those tender shoots is supposed 
to be readily distinguishable by its superiority 
over that produced when thé insect is fed on the 
leaf of the full grown mulberry tree.—Dr Lardner. 


SUCCESSIVE CROPS OF MULBERRY TREES AND 


SILK WORMS. 


Notwithstanding the possibility, ia some cli- 
mates and countries, to raise two or three crops 
of mulberry leaves and of silk worms in the same 
season, we doubt whether such attempts will be 
attended with beneficial results in any part of New 
England. Even in warmer climates than ours 
the best judges prefer single to successive crops 
in a season. Dr Lardner observes as fellows: 

“Count Dandola is of opiniouthat in Italy it 
is disadvuntageous to obtain more than one crop 
in each season. He affirms that the mulberry 
tree cannot bear this constant stripping of its leaves 
without injury. ‘All things considered,’ says 
he, *1 am well persuaded that one of our good crops 
will be equal to any number that may be gathered 
elsewhere in a year.’ It is observed that the 
quality of the silk obtained in Italy from their 
second racolta is always inferior to that from the 
first breed of worms. 

. “The Persian cultivators are aceustormed, from a 
motive of economy to feed silk worms upon 
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boughs of the mulberry tree, instead of using the 
leaf separately, as is practised in all ternperate cli- 
mates, 
branches, remain longer fresh, have a better flavor 


The leaves continuing attached to the 


and are more nutritious, than those separately 
gathered, and thé silk worms fed from the brancheg 
with less waste than. when the leaves are strewn 
singly over them. Sins 

“In some parts of Italy and France, mulberry 
leaves are commonly sold by weight, in the mar- 
ket, and those persons who rear silk worms are 
often wholly dependant on this source for a sup- 
ply. Judgement and experience are required in 
the purchaser, to enable him to make a proper 
selection of leaves, chocsing such as are of a nour- 
ishing quality, and rejecting those whipse sale 
would, from their greater weight, be more profit- 
able to the vender. The interests of the two par- 
ties are consequently at variance. In other places 
trees are hired for the season; fromm four to six 
franes, according to its size and condition, being 
paid for the hire of each tree. Under equal circum- 
stances an old mulberry tree always yields better 
leaves than a young one; and whatever may be 
the original quality of the tree, as it grows older 
the leaf will diminish in size, and will so materi- 
ally improve that at length it will attain to a very 
excellent quality.” 


From the Baltimore Farmer. 


In our 35th number we gave an article commn- 
nicating the fact of the formation of a company in 
Queen Ann’s county, in this state, for the purpose 
of carrying on the silk culture, and expressing the 
undissembled pleasure we felt at the information, 
and it will be seen by the article appended to this, 
that some patriotic citizens of the adjoining county 
of Caroline, are about to form another company 
with a similarnjobject in view. To them we say, 
as we said to the public spirited gentlemen of the 
first named county, may God speed your good 
work; for good must that work be, that sets an 
example, which, if followed, will add millions to 
the productions of the state, and increase the 
means of living to its people, to an amount more 
than equal to all their wants, necessary or artifi- 
cial, 

‘Whilst we rejoice in the fulness of our heart 
at these auspicious beginnings near home, we say 
to the citizens of every district in the country, 
where there are genial soils and san — and where | 
are they nof—to emulate the exatnple here set 
them ; they need not fear a glutted market — the 


‘markets of America, England and France, are all 


Open, and offer the richest rewards which the hus- 
bandman could desire to urge him forward in this 
generous enterprise; nor should the present de- 
mand for raw silk, be taken as any criterion of 
what it may, by time and cireumstances be raised, 
to. Asthe means of production and the supply 
may be augmented, so will the demand be increas- 


ed. As each year rolls around, new uses will be’ 


found for the eommodity, until at last, it will be 
used in a hundred ways not at present thought of. 
Already have the ever inventive genius of our 
mechanics sul-stituted it to considerable extent for 
fur in the fabrication of hats ; and as - civilization 
forces its wuy to the distant west, and as the forests 
fall beneath the unerring stroke of the axe-man, 
will the supply of fur become diminished, and the 


_ consequent increase of the use of silk in the man- 


ufacture of hats be promoted. 

What are the facts connected with the history 
ofthe growing of cotton in the United States ? 
Who, a quarter of a century ago would have be- 
lieved that it would have attained one hundredth 
part of the present amount of product and con- 
sumption. The demand has regularly kept pace 
with the rate of production, and this has been 
done witbout any diminution of pound value, 
Indeed the whole range of incidents involved in 
the culture of this beautiful and necessary article, 
are as extraordinary as they are interesting and 
instructive. And we would here invoke all who 
may desire to do an especial favor to themselves 
and to their country, to take counsel by the suc- 
cessful results of the culture of cotton, and enter 
at once with energy and spirit into that of the 
more profitable commodity of silk. 





CULTURE OF SILE. 


Throughout the range of nature there ts not 
perhaps a ‘more wonderful, a more mysterious 
phenomenon, than that which is presented in the 
natural history of the silk-worm. ‘That an insect 
apparently so insignificant in the scale of animal 
creation — so destitute of every quality calculated 
to recommend itself to.the eye of man — shou 
be the producing cause of immense wealth, not 
only to individuals, but to the whole nations — is 
a fact so many centuries oldjthat it has ceased to 
be regarded as marvellous. Yet it is marvellous 
— ani the closer we look into the matter, the more 
astonishing are the results manifested. From the 
inscrutable toils of this petty mechanic, which 
seems to exist, and to labor, and to die, for the 
sole and exclusive benefit of the human race, are 
furnished the most splendid habiliments which 
bedeck royalty and nobility — the most useful and 
durable fabrics worn by the great mass of civil- 
ized society, 
worth of these labors may be gathered from the 
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consideration that in our own republic alone, the 
consumption of silk goods —the product of for- 
eign worms — amounts yearly to twelve millions 
of dollars. 

The time will come, unquestionably, when this 
fact, now se noterious, wil seem nrore like fable 
— and when too, taking into view our andoulbted 
resources and facilities, it will he placed among 
the severest reflections upon the charactet of the 
age. Iguorance of the subject must then consti~ 
tute the only plea of those who woald padliate the 
négligence hithert prevailing. Or, if that excuse 
avail nat, it must be said that a strange apathy — 
an unaccountable indifference — perbaps an un- 
pardonable disregard of one of the highest and 
most important of eur interests, has pressed upoa 
the subject like an incubus, and prevented or | ros- 
trated every effort to arouse popular attention. 
Eager, and wide awake, as we proverbial.y are, 
in all matters involving prospects of profit, it must 
be confessed that in relation to the details connec- 
ted with the growth and manufacture of this pre- 
cious material, we have heretofore been — uot 
‘slow and sure’ — nor even “slow z2ad easy’ — but 
culpably tardy. 

According to an authentic estimate of the value 
of silk goods imported into the United States, the 
average sunt of one dollar for every individual 
population, is annually paid for articles which we 
ourselves are ‘capable of drawing from the very 
earth — thus sending twelve millions of capital 
unnecessarily out of the country, to reward the 
industry and enrich the skill of other lands. The 
ingenious caterpillar to whom we are rendering 
this extravagant tribute, and the plant which con- 
stitutes its food, may be reared aud made to thrive 
in our own territory and upon spots otherwise 
useless, and even comparatively barrea—in every 
respect as advantageously as in the most favored 
climate of the old world. 

Perhaps from the absence of practical informa- 
tion touching the minutiae of this business—the 
common and erroneous impression that in the 
tultuge of the tree, and in the management of the 
insect, as well asin the manufacture of the fila- 
ment, there is much troublesome intricacy — the 
latter notion a natural consequence of the former 
want of knowledge — these together have consti- 
tuted probably the most formidable obstacles to the 
establishment and progress of this great branch of 
national industry. Involuntary ignorance may be 
pardoned but a wilful deteriination to remain so 
in relation to a matter of such acknowledged im- 
portance-— when every temptation to inquiry is 
Presented and when that investigution requires so 
slight an effort — amounts, in our view, to abso- 
lute wickedness. The smallest possible measure 
of faith, exercised on this subject to a very limited 
tXtent, will lead to the developement of facts and 





to the discovery of results satisfactory to every 
candid mind, and truly astonishing to all who 
shall thoroughly pursue this inquiry.—Vantucket 


Inq. 


Price or Maxine Cocoons,—In most of our 
estimates of the profit of a mulberry plantation, 
we have put down the labor of making silk at 
three-fourths of its value, and in no instance less 
than one hulf. .A few days since, a silk grower 
from Mansfield informed us that be was ready to 
contract for making cococns at $] a bushel, which 
is one third of the price they are now selling at 
the Silk Factory in this city. He remarked that 
he could furnish the help and make a fair profit 
at that price, From this statement it will be seen 
that foliage sufficient to make a bushel of cocoons 
is worth-on the tree $2,00 and according to the 
quantity ordinarily consumed in making a bushel, 
14 centsa pound. Taking this as a basis of a cal- 
culation, a farmer may readily ascertain the income 
he may derive from this source without interfer- 
ing with his other agricultural operations. ‘Lhe 
sale of mulberry foliage is a very important article 

_of waflic in Europe and Asia, and we have no 
doubt will soon be in America. Every farmer 
who sets out mulberry trees, will very soon derive 
a fair profit from them, though he may not be dis- 
posed to engage in the culture of silk, We hope 
no farmer will neglect to provide in this manner, 
a fund from which both himself and his posterity 
may draw at pleasure. 

Sonvine Cocoons.—Before commencing the 
operation of reeling, the reeler should sort the co- 
coons and place them im separate parcels, accord- 
ing to their quality. The qualities of cocoons 
adinit of five varieties, and are knowa by the 
names of double cocoous — the ohigues or skins 
—the fine — the demi-fine, and the satin cocoons. 
The double cocoons are those in which two or 
three worms have worked and enclosed them- 
selves, They are larger thau the single ones, 
The chiques or skin cocoons are softer aud resist 
much less to pressure — the fine cocoons are those 
of which the surface presents a very five and very 
close grain —the demi-fine are of a more loose 
and larger grain — the satin cocoons are those of 
a still inferior quality. ‘Though cocoons are not 
ordinarily so particularly sorted; yet when it is 
intended to reel silk of an extra nice fibre, it is de- 
sirable they should be. i 

Before reeling they should also be cleaned from 
the floss and loose threads with which they are 
enveloped. ‘lhis is dove by having them picked 
off by children. 

In picking or flossing cocoons, care should be 
taken that all the floss be preserved, as it may be 
appropriated to many valuable purposes. Boiled 
in soap and water, and afterwards carded with 
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common cotton cards, and spun on a common been entertained in relation to the practicability of 
«pinning wheel, it makes a good material for stock- weaving silk in this manner. We have several 
ings, gloves, &c. times made the observation by marking the piece 
New Worx on Sitx.—The Editor of this pa- with a pencil, and the loom has wovem.@n> inch 
per has prepared a Practical T'reatise on the Cut- anda half of this fabric in one minute. Others 
‘fure or Sirx adapted to the soil and climate of have at different times witnessed the operation of 
the United States. The work is illustrat’d by en- the loom and their observation of the result has 
gravings, and contains over 100 pages. Price 50 been precisely the same. ‘The speed is regulated 
cents. * at one hundred and forty strokes of the lathe per 
Sirx Currure in New Jensey.—A number minute, and the fabric which it turns off is in no 
ofgentlemen of Warren county, New Jersey, buve manner inferior to the imported article. 
given notice of their intention to apply to the Le- The girl who, atténds it is an experienced eot- 
gislature of that state, for a charter of a Company, ton weaver and one of the smartest in the country, 
with a capital of $300,000, for the purpose of She aflirms that she can without difficulty tend ft 
raising the mulberry and manufacturing silk, in four of them, and turn off one hundred yards of 71 
that county. ‘This is a very encouraging begin- goods per day. What will Louis Phillipesay to | if 
ing and as the soil of New Jersey is peculiarly that ?—Providence Journal. aoe t, 





































favorable for the growth of the tree and rearing he - 
ofthe worm there is little doubt of their being fol- NATIVE SLE. si 
lowed by other gentlemen equally spirited. "A specimen-of sewing silk was shown to usa J ® 
; Attantic Sitx Company.—A number of the few days since by a gentleman of this town, which fy 
citizens of Nantucket have reeently associated for was produced on the farm of Mr Adams, of Wal- br 
the purpose ofengaging in the manufacture of si k, pole, Cheshire county, and manufactured by Mrs, th 
with ulterior reference to the production ofthe Adams. It was reeled from the cocoons on @ |" 
raw material, ‘They have assumed the name of common hand ree! and spun on a common spin- thy 
the “ Atlantic Silk Company,” and propose invest- ning wheel. Mrs A. was aided, in the process by bre 
ing a capital of not exceeding $40,000. From an jo other knowledge than that which she had ae- the 
article on the subject in the Inquirer, it is manifest quired from redding. For smioothueéss, evenness j 
they have taken hold of the businéss with an en- of texture and strength, it is not surpassed by any §™ 
ergy and ~zeal which will ensure success. They which we have ever examined. We have a sam- ba 
have purchased a site for a factory, and are abous ple of the silk in our possession, which we shall’ f 
late 


erecting a building 60 by 30 feet. ‘They have be glad to exhibit to any one who may have the 
a so contracted for an engine, machinery, &c., and curiosity to inspect it. 

expect to turn out MW the course of the ensuing We are further informed, that the trees from [¢re 
year upwards of three hundred yards of rich which the worms are fed, are but four years from J Son 


heavy fabrics per week. the sezd.—M. _H. Argus. Gror 
~~ Beaver Sirk Company.—The silk business is Dhekelia ort 
= going ahead” in Pennsylvania. A company hus Have you made up your mind with regard to j@i 


jo ae ‘aattcaiee rion tte as, entering into the mulberry culture? If you have - 
Company.—The capital stock of the Company ig ot, let no consideration deter you from it longer 
60,000, and’ a tract of land ‘hear Beaver Falls in than the coming spring. A few dollars laid out 
Wester Pennsylvania, has been purchased” for in white mulberry seed, and morus multicaulis 
their operations. Samuel C. Atkinson, Esq., edi- cuttings, if these should be judiciously cultivated, 
tor of the Saturday Evening Post, has been elec. ould lay the foundation of future independence, 
We wish the farmeran moderate circumstances 

















ted President of the Company.—Silk Culturist. bear iv mind that a single acre in mulberries | W 
Tue M . : will clothe and educate his children ; that five [© 
tenn y Me. oh. cae vee wave Were will enab/e bim to live sumptuously, and lay by ["ve 







tofore had occasion to speak of the suceess with enough in ten years to leave his family indepen- 
which the power loom had been applied by Mr sili 

Gay to the weaving of Silk. But the only exper- GA PE ANE, TERNS * 

iments which had then been made, had been made Focus the tte Cale 

upon an old and very awkwardly constructed cot- ; 

ton loom. Within the last three weeks, one of epars- 
the new looms, with improvements by Mr. Gay, 
adapted to the manufacture of silk bas been put 
in operation upon a piece of fine white Pongee 
Handkerchiefs, three quarters wide. ‘This loonr 
has put vi rest all doubt that might before have 








We commend the following letter to the attet- 
tion of cultivators of the Mulberry. The method 
of cultivating in hedges, we think the best that 

has been attempted, ‘and have little doubt of its 
ultimately being universally adopted. The muk 













berry is cultivated in this manner in the form of 


fence and field hedges.. On the borders of fields , 


hedges may be set out for the double purpose of 
fence and foliage, and the interior of fields is often 
covered with hedges, at suitable distances from 
each other to admit the passage of a hand ¢art or 
one horse waggon, for the purpose of gathering 
the foliage ond transporting it to the cocoonery. 
The method of -propagation is muc¢h the same in 
both cases, and is done either by transplanting the 
plants from the nursery, or sowing the seed where 
it is intended to make a hedge. 


To make a hedge by transplanting from the 
nursery, take plants one or two years old and set 
them at the distance of eighteen inehes apart, or, 
if it be intended to make a thick set hedge, at the 
distance of one foot. Cut off the tops at four or 
six inches from the ground, leaving two buds oppo- 
site each other, and removing the rest. This cau- 
ses thie stock to have two vigorous branches the 
fyst year. The next spring, cut one of these two 
branches on the same side, at twelve inches from 
the ground, in such manner that each plant may 
have a Jong and a short one, but horizonta'ly on 
the same side also one after another, all the 
branches, and fasten them with con's or withes, so 
that they may form a line parallel with the earth, 
ad leave the entire branches untouched, At the 
commencement of the third year, the plants will 
have branches to form a hedge. ~ 


The height, form, &c. of a hedge may be regu- 
ted, according to the taste or convenience of the 
cultivator, by cutting off the branches, when cov- 
ered with leaves, and feeding. the silk worm. 
Some cultivators are permitting standard trees to 
grow up out of their hedges at the distance of ten 
ortwelve feet from each other. This is doubtless 
an improvement, as by cutting away the hedge, an 
orchard of standard trees would be left, shogld it 
wer be found desirable so to do. Rai's might 
to be inserted into the standards, and a good 
‘nce easily made. ‘l'o make a hedge from the 
eed it is only necessary to sow the seed and then 
reat the plants in the same manger as if transp!an- 
ted from the nursery. re 


With regard to the inquiry of Mr Paige respect- 
ing engaging the services of some person of expe- 
fence jut managing the silk worm, we tan only 
“iy that we have numerous applications of the 
ame kind, which as yet we are unable to supply. 
But we will here tuke occasion to say to all such 
Persons, male or female, who may not be other- 
vise engaged, that by making the fact known to 
8, we can refer them to gentlemen, who would 
fladly avail themselves of their services the com- 
ng silk season, at wages with which they would 
be satisfied. 
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. Avsany, Jan. 4th, 1836. 

F. G. Comstock, Esq., - ; ¥ 

Sin:—I_ have for the last four summers en- 
gaged in the culture of the mulberry. My object 
origitially was, solely for the purpose of hedging ; 
and I shail continue it, but if eventually my hedges-%& 
can be turned to account, by the aid of the silk 
worm, I shall not hesitate in making them contri- 
bute to that object. I have already more than a 
mile in hedge, and about two acres in nursery ; 
and seedlings of last season, sufficient to add at 
least another acre to my nursery. In hedge and 
nursery, of two, three, and four years old, I have 
about 45,000. if I vould procure a female of suf- 
ficient experience to take charge of the silk worms, 
I think I would make the experiment next sum- 
mer, I think my trees would furnish food for 60 or 
70 thousand worms, perhaps more. ‘There is no 
one ja this part of the country who has any prac- 
tical knowledge of the management of the worm. 

May I be permitted to ask, if you can refer me 
to any one, whom I could probably employ for 
that purpose. 

Respectfully, Your 
Obedient Serv’t. 
Jno. Keres Pater. 





EFFECT OF BONE MANURE ON CORN. 
To the Editor of the Farmer's Register :— 


Brookfield, Henrico, Nov. 6, 1835. 


In a number of the Jast volume of your Regis- 
ter, a correspondent describes an experiment made 
by the application of bones as agmanure for corn, 
the result of which, as reported, seemed to prove 
that corn derived very little benefit from their ap- 
plication, From long experience in the use of 
bones as a manure, avd a knowledge of their 
highly fertilizing properties, [ was induced to make 
a similar experiment on a small scale. During 
the last winter, I got the negroes on the plantation, 
for a small premium, to colleet at their own con- 
venience, a quantity of bones from around the 
neighborhood, and during wet or stormy weather, 
had them broke in a wooden trough with pestles 
shod with iron, into as small picces as my time 
would permit, a small proportion of them being 
reduced to a powder. At the time of planting 
the corn, I selected four rows, forming an inter. 
mediate space between ground well manured from 
the winter farm pen, and ground not manured. 
On these selected rows, | applied the bones thus 
pounded, depositing a small quantity of the bones 
previous to planting the corn in each hill, after- 
wards dropping the corn, and covering the whole 
with the hoe, not deeper than any other part of 
the crop. Ata very early stage of the growth of 
the corn, it exhibited a superiority over that grow- - 
ing on either side, and maintained that appearance 
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throughout the whole of the season, the differénce 
being discernible at a distance. ‘There were two 
stalks cultivated in the hill, at five and a half by 
three feet, the greater proportion of the stalks pro- 


@hcing two good ears. ‘Throughout the whole of, 


the season it maintained a vigorous and rapid 
growth, and when the corn on both sides of these 
rows exhibited evident symptoms of having suf- 
fered injury from a short drought, the corn on 
these rows was apparently uninjured. Jn cutting 
and clearing off the corn, preparatory to seeding 
wheat, much of the general crop was very imper- 
fectly matured, while the corn raised on the bone 
manure presented a much smaller proportion of 
imperfect ears, Circumstances prevented me, as 
I had intended, from ascertaining the exact differ- 
enee of produce — but gentlemen who were com- 
petent judges, estimated that the produce from 
these four.rows would exceed the produce. from 
an equal number of hills from the farm pen man- 
ured land, by at least one third, and more than 
double that of the land which had received no 
manure. From the result of-this experiment, f 
am satisfied that bones are a valuable manure for 
corn, if applied even in very Small quantities.— 
The expense of them would be small, and they 
are much easier pounded, when performed as 
above stated, than gypsum, and the expense of 
collecting and hauling is very trifling. On every 
farm there are a greater or less quartity of bones 
scattered about, and in the vieinity of every village 
or city, they are deposited in large quantities, pre- 
senting anything but an agreeable or pleasing 
appearance, reminuing the passenger at every step 
that he is, as it were, in the midst of.a charnel 
house. How much better would it certainly be 
that the tiller of the soil should enjey the full 
benefit of their. enriching qualities, and that these 
animal remains which now present nothing but a 
loathsome spectacle, should be employed to beauw- 
tify and fertilize the soil which once afforded them 
subsis:ence, and instead of presenting an eye-sore 
to their late masters, be to them a source of profit ? 

I regret that circumstances so occurred as to 
prevent me from baving it in my power to present 
you with more practical results, than are above 
stated. As it is, I hope it may induce some one 
of your readers to bestow some attention on a 
means of improving their exhausted farms, within 
the reagh of almost every farmer. I anticipate 
that the benefit which the wheat crop may receive 
from the application of the bones, wil} be as de- 
cided as has been that of these four rows of corn. 

A. Nicou. 


EL 
Mam™orn Apri Trer.—We are indebted to 
a highly respectable gentleman of Hardy county, 
Va. for the following facts relative to a mammoth 
apple tree, on the farm of Capt. Daniel McNeil, 
of that county. Our informant says, he took the 


dimensions of this mainmoth apple tree carefully 
and accurately, and found it to be 45 feet in height 
and 55 in breadth ; circumference of the trank 9 
feet 4 inches. About seven feet from the root 
there are eleven branches, the average siz: of 
which are 3 feet 10 inches in circumference. But 
the most remarkable fact about it is, the quantity 
of fruit it bore the present year: oné hundred 
and eighty bushels of apples were taken from it 
this fall. Four or five bushels, of such as were 
bruised and partially and entirely rotten, were left 
under the tree: and a good deal of its fruit must 
have been taken away by different persons through 
the summer and fall; so that the real quantity it 
hore must have been very near, if vot quite two 
handred bushels. ‘The apples are very large. It 
stands near the South Branch, on very rich soil. 
I have been informed that it did not bear any fruit 


until after it was twenty years old. It grew spon” 


taneously where it now stands, and, although forty 
years old, continues to grow.—Romney Intel. 


Sitx rv Virernra.— We have recently received 
from Virginia, very large additions to our Silk 
Manual subscription list. One gentleman writes: 
“The people in this State are wide awake upon 
this subject; and great progress has already been 
made in the establishment of plantations of Mul- 
berry Trees, &c.” There is no doubt but that 
the Silk business will prove eminently successful 
in that State. We shall be glad to receive com- 
munications from that seetion, detailing its pro- 
gress aud prospects.—V. E. Farmer. 





Great cnor or Ruta Baca.—Mr Holmes: As 
it may be useful to report the produee of certain 
crops occasionally, in order to let people know 
what we are doing “ down East,” | wish to inform 
you that Mr Joseph Weston, 30, of Bloomfield, 
raised during the past season on twentyfour rods 
of ground, 170 bushels, bemg if I mistake not, after 
the rate of eleven hundred thirtythree and one third 
bushels to the acre. What would friend Cobbett 
say to this, if he were alive now? If he who 
makes two spires of grass grow where but one 
grew before, is more of a benefactor to mankind 
than be who conquers nations — surely he who 
makes an ucre of ground produce at the rate above 
mentioned, is deserving great commendation for 
his skill and industry.—+ S,’ in Maine Farmer. 





To Drive Bues rrom Vines.— the ravages 
of the yellow striped bugs on cucumbers and mt 
lons, may be effectually prevented, by sifting char 
coal dust over the plants.. If repeated two of 
three times, the plants will be entirely free from 
annoyance. ‘There is in charcoal some propery 
so obnoxious to these troublesome insects, that 
they fly from it the instant it is applied.—Jndiant 


Aurora. 
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ADDRESS 
Before the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 


riculture. 


BY HENRY A. 8S. DEARBORN. 
(Concluded from our Last.) 


There are two chief modes, in which improve- 
ments are effected in agriculture: one, the intro- 
duction of new or valuable species, or varieties of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and the other 
a more perfect theory in the science and a better 
application of labor to the art in all their diversi- 
fied compartments. The latter includes the re- 
quisite implements, as well as the manner in 
which every kind of cultivation is to be conducted, 
and the great object of both is to obtain the largest 
amount of products, which the earth is capable of 
being mare to yield, by the most approved man- 
agement, and at thé lowest possible expense. 

So simple and common are these positions, so 
self-evident and familiar are they, that it may 
seem irrelevant us the utterance of truisms to 
repeat them. ‘They were early proclaimed by 
Bacon, Tull and Evelyn, and have been emphati- 
cally illustrated by Coke, Young, Bakewell and 
Sinclair — names which will ever be illustrious 
in the anna's of agriculture. Yet how little have 


they been regarded here, and how few among all 


those, who have spent their lives in cultivating 
the earth, can say, that they have attempted the 
fulfilment of the requisitidns implied, although so 
indispensable to their own advancement. Rou- 
tine has been more influential than precept, and 
custom has domineered over truth and reason, 
We have been quiescent pupils in the observance 
of what has been, rather than anxious inquirers of 
what should and can be done. The mind has 
been slavishly restrained by prejudice, erréneous 
example, and that dread of change, which has 
been so universal and so fatal to the improvement, 
rights, dignity and happiness of man. Something 
more, then, is required, than a mere knowledge 
of principles, to insure their salutary influence, 
and of duty, that it be well performed. There 
must be independence of thought, and freedom of 
action, with an energy of disposition»which con- 
stantly aims at improvement and is neveg satisfied 
until it is reached. And where are we to look for 
the greatest display of these qualifications ? where 
are they most certainly induced? Is it not in 
those climates which are embraced between the 
southern and northern extremes of the temperate 
zones, and in those localities too, where the soil 
is not naturally the most remarkable for its fertili- 
ty, or the physical conformation of its area, the 
most favorable to the efforts of tillage ; for there 
the greatest intelligence, genius, ski:l aud industry 
ure required to produce the desired effects; and 
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it is most common, that in countries where these 
difficulties are to be encountered, the best farmers 
are to be found, and the most instructive, as well 


as valuable results are obtained. - This arises from 
the constant demand of expedients, to surmount 
the numerous obstacles to complete success, whith 
the asperities of the soil, the rigor of the climate, 
and the labor of fertilization, present ; as impédi- 
ments in this, as in all other pursuits; have a direct 
tendency to challenge enterprise, and create the 
means for overcoming them. Activity is thereby 
given to talents, ingenuity is roused, and that de- 
termination of character formed, which neither 
admits of impossibilities, yields to adverse cireum- 
stances, or halts in its course, until the object 
sought is attained. 

But there never has been any thing great 
achieved where there were not difficulties to be 
encountered. It is thus that the noblest faeulties 
of the mind have been wrought up to the exercise 
of their highest powers, and man to the display 
of his immeasurable resources, Every eoncep- 
tion of an important truth is accompanied by the 
cheering belief of witnessing its verification; and 
the triumph over obstructions in its developement 
is us exhilarating to the philosopher and artist, as 
victory to the warrior. It matters not what is the 
exaggerated magnitude, or apparent insignificance 
of the inquiry, it eannot be prosecuted with any 
prospect of success, unless there is an ardent dis- 
position, accompanied by that indomitable spirit 
of perseverance, which puts at defiance all hazards 
and all odds. Whether the object of aecomplish- 
ment or investigation be the construction of a 
Roman aqueduct or the stringing of a lute, the 
geology of the globe or the anatomy of a beetle, 
the discovery of a new world or a new plant, 
there must be brought into vigorous action the 
highest powers of intellect and the most zealous 
determination of purpose. © There ia nothing val- 
uable to man, or honorable to nations — not an 
addition has been made to the fund of intelligence 
— not a step taken in the progress of civilization, 
which has not been the result of intense thought 
and infinite research. It is one of the conditions 
of our existence—the fiat of Omnipotence — 
that to attain excelience in even the humblest vo- 
cation, there must be untiring industry, sanguine 
hopes, and great labor. What, indeed, were we 
but for that unquenchable thrist of knowledge 
which no acquisitions can abate — that restless 
demand for action, which is/but increased by fru- 
ition, and that aspiring reach of imagination, which 
finding no terrestrial bounds, ranges from the far- 
thest constellation in the zodiac to the realms be- 
youd the skies —to an existence as illimitable as 
eternity, and an elevation transcendant as the 
archangels. Were we not thus created, and so 
endowed with an intuitive credence in the immor- 
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nates remanent 
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tality of the soul, the human race must have 
remained in 4 state of the most abject ignorance 
and degraded barbarism. It is the inspiration of 


* divinity itself which animates and urges us 6n, in 


the interminable career of inte!lectual attainments 
and moral grandeur. 

What is the biography of those mighty men 
whe have illumined the past and the present, and 
thrown forward into the obscurity of the future 
the effulgence of their glory? Is it not the record 
of genius struggling with misfortune, and battling 
with prejudice and ignorance, to evolve some mo- 
mentous fact, establish some fundamental princi- 
ple in morals, proclaim some invaluable discovery 
in, science, or perfect some brilliant experiment in 
art? The very temerity of their enterprise, the 
cold indifference of anticipated patronage, the 
desponding thraldom of penury, and that wnwear- 
ied perseverance which knows not despair, are 
the alternate subjects of our praise and commis- 
eration. Our admiration is constantly excited by 
that boldness of mind and that fearlesshess of 
heart, which are neither smitten down by the iron 
mace of arbitrary power, the withering influence 
of fanatical persecution, or the discouragements 
of unrequited merit ; that, “unaided, unfriended 
and alone,” they rose superior to the storms of 
fortune, and beeame the ornaments of their age 
— the benefactors of mankind. It is from these 
causes that we honor the names, and dwell with 
such profound interest upen the characters, of 
Galileo and Tasso, Hampden and Milton, Watt 


and Arkwright, Rittenhouse and Fulton. 


Let not the hardy sons of New England, then, 
doubt of success im the application of efficient 
means to ameliorate the condition of their tillage, 
either from the rudeness of their climate, or the 
less favorable character of their soil, compared 
with the fertile savannahs of the South and the 
beautiful prairies of the West. They have shown 
what the Saxon blood can achieve, in the battle 
field and on the deep, in seienee and im the arts, 
in commercial adventure and mechanical skill, 
and they will not meur the stigma of degeneracy, 
by failing to rival their own lineage of another 
hemisphere, m that pursuit where they have at- 
tained such marked distinction. 

It should be recolietted, that it is mot the geo- 
graphical position or sterility of our inheritance, 
which have thrown us in the rear of other nations ; 
for that vast and favored region which lies under 
more propitious skies, in the other extremity of 
the Union, is not in advance of the North. 

There are many causes which have retarded 
agricultural improvements throughout the United 
States, other than the natural difficulties which 
are to be encountered. None, however, have 
operated more unfavorably, than the indifference 
which has too generally prevailed in relation to 
the subj ct, but more especially among those who, 


from their ample means, distinguished attainments, 
elevation of character, and the time which they 
might devote to experimental inquiry, could ren- 


der such essential service, both by their practical’ 


operations and the powerful influence of their 
example. There are, it is true, illustrious-excep- 
tions to this lamentable and mexcusable neglect 
of the noblest pursuit in which man can be en- 
gaged, when taken in the widest seope of its in- 
tellectual, moral and"physical influence. 

Strenuous and commendable exertions have 
been made in many of the States, to induce a het- 
ter disposition. ‘Lhis society bears upon its roll 
of members, the names of individuals, whose long 
and faithful public»services cannot be too highly 
appreciated, whose patriotic ardor has experienced 
ro retiring ebb, and whose munificent contribu- 
tions, lessons of instruction and practical labors 
will be enduring monuments of their fume. Other 
portions of the republic can boast of like bene- 
‘factors, Still there is much to be done ; and if 
there is an earnest and generous co-operation, 
meuch can be accomplished by individual enter- 
prise, numerous and active associations, and gov- 
ernmental enconragement. We have already ex- 
perienced, in this State, the beneficial consequen- 
ees of gil these influences. It is to be traced im 
eur gardens, orchards and fields —in our flocks 
and herds, our farm-houses and villages, from the 
bleak shores of the ocean to the luxuriant banks 
ef the Housatonic. 

Within a few years the occupation of a farmer 
kas been elevated in general estimation ; a resi- 
dence in the country bas become more desirable 
among those who have accumulated fortuncs in 
ether pursuits, and a taste for uwsefeal and orna- 
mental cultore evinced, which are full of promise 
for the future. But to rival other nations, there 
must be a more thorough change effected in pub- 
lic opinion. Here, unfortunately and mexplicably, 
the fashion has been in favor of comgregating im 
Jarge towns and cities, as well amomg such as 
have been reared or acquired fortunes there, as 
those who were born and reached affluence in 
the imterior; while in Eugland the reverse has 
been the universal :aste. There the nobleman 
and commoner, the statesman, orator and poet, 
the generals of armies and the admirals of fleets, 
the merchant and manufactnrer, and men of for- 
tune and intelligence in every rank and station, 
eonsider the country not merely the most desira- 
ble, but the only proper residence of a gentleman. 
It is, in fact, an indispensable prereqnisite to the 
assumption of that character, and obtaining the 
position in society which t commands, while the 
towns and cities are deemed but as temporary 
abodes, or as the places where means may be 
acquired by such as do not inherit an estate, for 
indulging, at some future period, in the comforts, 

,bonors and luxuries of a country life. It is to 











this enlightened sentiment that may be traced all 
that there is of freedom in that flourishing empire. 
It was in consequence of this condition of society, 
that civil liberty was there so eorly established, 
and has been so gloriously muintained, while it 
has either never been enjeyed, or been speedily 
eloven down, in all the other portions of the ecast- 
ern continent.. It was the bold-and independent 
tand-holders who compelled the tyrant John to 
sign the great Charter of England; and they have 

stood ever since, in the midst of the nation, a 
colossal political Janus — opposing, with stern 
defiance, the attempted encroachments of the non- 
arch on the one side, and restraining the licen- 
tiousness of the stormy multitude on the other — 
obliging each to respect the. Constitution and the 
laws. ‘The proprietors of the soil lave ever pri- 
ded themselves in participating in the useful ayo- 
eatidns, comforts, embellishments and amusements 
ef a country life. ‘There they expend their vast 
imcomes in a manner which gives the greatest 
encouragement to rural industry. The experi- 
ments which they have made in field cultivation, 
for improving the breeds of domestic animals, 
extending the bounds of horticulture and orna- 
mental planting-—their liberal expen litures in 
the erection of private and public edifices, in the 
eonstruction of roads and canals, and their gene- 
rous endeavors to alleviate the condition, elevate 
the character, and promote the prosperity and 
happiness of all classes, in their multifarious voca- 
tions, and to"advance theepublic wea!, haye bad a 
powerful tendency to excite emulation, and give 
an activity, determination and elevation of char- 
acter to the entire population, unprecedented jp 
the annals of the world. ‘There we behold the 
indispensable and useful, sti#tdiously combined 
with the ornamental, from the baronial establish- 
ment to the thatehed roof cottage. A taste uni- 
versally prevails for giving either a more magnifi- 
cent, picturesque, beautiful or neat appearance to 
every estate, while the necessary and profitable 
labors receive the most careful consideration and 
exact attention. ‘The refinements of the arts are 
blended with all the possible comforts of each 

habitation, whetheF it rists in antiquated battle- 
ments, from the heights of a princely domain, or 
is the dearly cherished home of him, who is but 

the tenant out of a rood of land, 

What more interesting inquiry can there be 
presented to the statesman, than the intimate 
connexion which exists between the political and 
agricultural histories of England. Are they not 
striking illustrations of the reciprocal influence of 
each, upon the character and condition of the 
people, in their domestic and national relations. 
We have only to look into the annals of the past, 
and examjne the present Condition of Great Brit- 
ain, Spain and France, for a full solution of the 
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problem, how and why it is, that the two latter 
are so far in the rear of the former, in their in 
stitutions of government, and the general aspect 
of the country. 

Jy Spain, the rich proprietors of the soil, were 
compelled to live at Madrid, from an apprehen- 
sion of the sovereign, that their residence in the 
midst of their numerous tenants would be glan- 
gerous to his power; and the disastrous copse- 
quences have been despotism, an ignorant and 
impoverished population, and an uncultivated 
kingdom. In France, especially after the aeces- 
sion of Henry IV. to the throne, if thé nobles 
were not required to abandon their estates to the 
management of the peasantry, they were induced 
to conceutre round the court, from the splendor 
with which it was maintained, thé prestiges which 
deluded the ambitious, the stations which were 
conferred on many of the most powerful, and the 
hope of.royal favor in all. If the country was not 
as badiy cultivated as that beyond the Pyrennecs, 
the peoj.ie were nearly as impoverished and de- 
graded in character, 

How often, in our day, have we seen those na- 
tions convulsed by revolution, when fe ouly mea- 
sure required for producing a change of govern- 
ment, or of dynasty, was the unfurling a new 
banner on the Palaco Real, or the Thuillefies. 
Paris and Madrid, like Rome, when in the pleni-. 
tude of its glory, have each become the state of 
their respective kingdoms, inselentiy poiting the 
prerogatives of the senate and the forum, and 
whoever can wield the physical and moral power 
of either, may dictate law to all the other pro- 
vinces, as to so many distant colonies, 

How different is the situation of Great Britain. 
The tower may be stormed, the palace of St Janes 
razed to the ground, avd London controlled by 
a mob, the myrmidons of a tyrant, the army of an 
usurper, or the legions of invasion, — still England 
would no more be conquered, or its governinent 
subverted, than by the destruction of Dover castle, 
or one of her ships of the line. Her mighty 
power is in the owners and cultivators of the soil 
scattered broad east over the whole surface of the 
island, where every yeoman is a champion of lib- 
erty, and every house 6 fertress. ‘I here the whole 
people must be consulted for change or reforma- 
tion, and every gallant Briton must be cut down 
in batle, or subdued by overwhelming numbers, 
from Cornwall to Caithness, before the govern- 
ment can be abrogated, or the nation yes up 
to fereign conquest. 

Who will ask the cause of this intense attach- 
ment to their homes and firesides, — of this lofty 
aud ardent patriotism, when there is not an acre of 
land in Evgland, that has not been rendered fa- 
mous in history, or dear to the inhabitants. by 
some reqarkable event, some deed of valor, some 
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monument of art, or some developement of mind. 
Every hill top and vale, every forest, grove and 
glade, — the ocean which bathes’ its rock bound 
shores,-—— each island, river aud stream, each 
sequestered de!l and shaded fountain, — the daily 
life and evening pastimes, froin prattiing child- 
hood to hoary age, —all, all are embalmed in the 
traditions of England. Her literature is redolent 
of” that captivating scenery which nature and ‘art 
have rendered so admirable ; and the glorious 
feats of war, the splendid uchidvements of genius, 
and taste in peace, — with the names of her illus- 
trious men, have been immortalized by her gifted 
bards, the undying echoes of whose thousand 
harps are yet heard in every passing breeze, and 
make vocal even the desert stillness of the star-lit 
night. These have rendered the whole island 
precious in the sight and memory of Englishmen. 
To them it is, indeed, a holy land, and ere it can 
become the prize of conquest, like Jerusalem, it 
must first be made desolate. 

Koowing what has been the salutary influence, 
in one nation, of comingling wealth, intelligence, 
ond industry over tho entire surface of a country, 
should we not hasten to follow the example. It 
is an axiom in morals as well as physics, that well 
authenticated facts constitute the e\ements of those 
theories, by which general truths are evolved and 
principles established. In the history of the past 
then, we should behold mirrored the future ; and 
if it is not veflected with that distinctness of out- 
line and accuracy of detail, by which every object 
can be readily recoguized, — stil!, the shadowings 
forth are so palpable to the philosophic eye, that 
they are confidently proclaimed as approaching 
realities ; and thus, the revelations of exalted in- 
telligence assume the imposing character of pro- 
phecy, when io truth they are but the inductions 
of reason, from the accumulated facts of ages. 

The agricultural resources of Massachusetts are 
not inferior to those of Great Britain. The soil 
is naturally as fertile, and capable of being render- 
ed as productive. All the cereal grains, vegeta- 
bles and fruits there raised can be here cultivated, 
aud the latter more perfectly. We have in addi- 
tion maize, one of the most important, if not the 
greatest staple of New England, and silk is being 
successfully introduced,—a product, which is 


. destined to be of as much consequence to the 


proprietors of land, as that of their flocks, and 
may rival the vast cotton crop of the south in 
value. Our domestic animals if not now gener- 
ally equal,are rapidly becoming so. The facilities 
of intercommunication, by good roads, canals and 
rail ways are increasing in a manner which pro- 
mise especial henefit to the farmers of the interior. 
Their industry will be encouraged, their prosper- 
ity advanced, and a more cheering aspect be given 
to large portions of territory, which have been 


unable to compete with more favored localities, 
from the distance of a market and the enormous 
expense of transportation. But those terrestrial 
comets, which are traversing every star iw our 
political system, and attratt the gaze of the aston- 
ished wor'id, as much as that, which’ now blazes 
in the heavens, will have an influence on national 
prosperity more beneficial, than that of the other. 
was ever deemed banefu'. By their potent agency 
distance bas become a mere technical term of 
geographicalillustration, and time has been sub 
stituted as the on!y true measure of tht space by 
whieh places are separated, as well as that which 
divid ‘s events, It is of no moment what are the 
ranges of mountains, extensive plains, vast rivers 
and capacious lakes, which lie between the empo- 
rium of demand and the region of supply, — the 
steamboat and rail roads have given them a juxta- 
position of existence. 

The tide of emigration will be diminished, in 
proportion as the demand for labor is increased ; 
and that it must is inevitable, when every water 
full becomes the site of a Lowell and a Dover, 
which it requires no gift of prescience to announce, 
will be realized at no very distant period. Com- 
merce, bavigation, manufactures and the mechan- 
ical arts have received impulse, throughout the 
porth, which cannot fail to be experienced in 
every department of rural economy. Instead, 
therefore, of seeking employment in distant re- 
gions, the sons and daughters of New England 
will rejoice to dwell among the green hills of their 
own native land, where repose the hallowed ashes 
of their adventurous ancestors. If it should be 
urged that our population is even now too dense 
for the successful epiterprise of the rising genera- 
tion, it may. be proper to inquire what number of 
inhabitants are maintained on the soil, in other 
and not more favored portions of the globe. 

In England, where there is still so much land 
unsubdued by cultivation there are over two hun- 
dred and seventy persons to the square mile, 
which would give to Massachusetts more thau 
two millions of inhabitants, instead of the six hun- 
dred thousand which it now contains. 

By a census of the Cliinése empire taken in 
1813, the population, all of whom are subsisted 
upon the products of their own soil, amounted to 
370,000,000 ; but enormous as it seems, the num- 
ber to the square mile is not so great as in Eng- 
land. ‘There are, however, large provinces whose 
inhabitants are so numerous that they average 
four, five and six hundred to the mile; and there 
is one, Whose urea is nearly five times that of this 
State, which has seven hundred to the square 
mite, which would give us 5,460,000. But as 
still more conclusive evidence of how many per- 
sons can be supported from the culture of the 
soil aloue, there is an island on the eastern coast 
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of China, which contains only one thousand squate » 


iniles, being fess than a seventh part of this State, 
which has a population of 400,000, or 400 to a 
square mile. There is not a town upon it, the 
inhabitants living in hamlets and sing!e houses 
seattered all over the sutface, and the only articles 
cultivated are rice, ¢otton, millet, and culinaty 
vegetables, 

The difference between the number of inhabi- 
tants to the square mile in the United States and 
that of China is still more strikinj§ as in the for- 
mer there are only six while in the Jatter there 
ure 268. If, therefore, our whole country should 
be as thiekly populated, the census would be 589,- 
600,000, and if the increase should continue in 
the ratio which it has done, during the last forty 
years, it would require only 125 for this vast ac- 
cumulation, a period, but little exceeding twice 
that of our brief existence, as an independent na- 
tion. 

If our climate is as congenial, our soil as teem- 
ing, aud our skies more bright, why is it thata 
country life is not so fervently desired, — ~o much 
the theme of universal disquisition, and so much 
the object of unqualified admiration, as in other 
and far less propitious lands? Where, under the 
’ broad heavens, bave bee@m more lavishly bestowed 
whatever man can ask of a beneficent Providence, 
to supply his wants, adininister to his comforts, 
and insure his felicity ? 

The topographical features of Massachusetts 
are more diversified, More interesting, and can be 
more speedily and perfectly embellished by culti- 
vation, than even the northern Hesperides. ‘I'he 
state is traversed in all directions, either by ma- 
jestic rivers or copious streams. Lofty mountains, 
from whose rugged flanks*gush forth perennial 
springs, and beautiful hills, clothed with forests to 
their very summits, give grandeur to the scenefy ; 
picturesque valiies everywhere invite attention, 
and promise as smiling and happy aspects as 
those whose loveliness is preserved in Grecian 
song; innumerable Jakes, spangled with verdant 
islets, and floral stars, are scattered over the whole 
area of our territory... ‘The sea coast abounds in 
capacious bays, broad estuaries, commanding pro- 
moutories, and beetling cliffs ; and in addition to 
our catalogue of superb forest trees, there is a 
profusion of shrubs, and wild flowers, which are 
so unrivalled in variety and splendor, that they 
coustitute some of the most choice collections in 
the conservatories, sumptuous gardens and rural 
plantations of Europe. * . 

‘The common idea associated with a residence 
in the country, is that of profit, —- that an income 
should be realized from ail expenditures there 
made. But why, it may be asked, make this dis- 


tinction, so unfavorable in its effects, to the pros- 
perity and improvement of the country ? 


Are the 
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magnificent edifices, costly furniture, and luxuri- 
ous indulgencies in cities and large towns, sources 
of income? Ate they not, rather, intendéd to 
administer to the comfort and gratify the taste of 
the proprietors, without any regard to the cost, or 
ally expectation ef revenue ? Why then should 
it be trged, that such investments should yield an 
income, because the location is on the borders of 
a river or stream, in the midst of a forest, or em- 
hbowered in some secluded vale? The answer is 
difficu't. Yet, on the other hand, it cau be shown 
that a less extravagant expenditure in the country 
will produce infinitely more interesting and impo- 
sing results, [t is not in buildings that money 
should be expended. ‘The tore simple and neat 
their structure, the better will they comport with 
our laws for the distribution of property, the ge- 
nius of our g6vernment, and the habits of the 
people. Here architectural taste should be guided 
by economy. It is in the improvement of the 
grounds which surround the establishment, that is: 
so much required, to render the eountry desirable 
as a place of residence. Here it is that wealth 
und intelligence and taste can do so much, — can 
produce such striking effects, and contribute more 
to the enjoyment of life, than it is possible to 
accomplish in the midst of a city, even by the 
lavish expenditures of u Semiramis. 

Is not a garden, extensive grotinds, ails 
wa'ks, verdant lawns, and sparkling cascades, 
quite as interesting objects, as the tmassive piles of 
brick and stone, which are wedged in continuous 
ranges, on the thronged and dusty avenues of a 
metropolis. Is not the distant landecape, whether 
radiant in the rich and various tints of vernal lux- 
uriance, or clad in the gorgeous draperies of au- 
tumn, —the melodious concert of the birds, — 
the sunset splendors of the western sky, — the 
congenial serenity of suinmer’s bland and dewy 
eve, — 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The cock’'s shrill clarion, and the echoing horn, — 


quite as elevating to the mind, soothing to the 
soul, and congenial to the heart ; as sublime and 
inspiring as “the stir of the great Babel,” and the 
deafening surge of that living deep, which resounds 
through all ber gates ? 

Refinements of all kinds have a powerful influ- 
ence in elevating the character of mankind, by 
enlarging the sphere of observation, curbing the 
out-breakings of the passions, fostering private 
virtue, and improving the public inorals; and to 
prescribe the line of demarcation, within which 
taste shali be restrained, is as preposterous as to 
estab ish the limits of intellectual attainments. 
Every amelioration which has been made from 
the rudest, wildest, and most savage condition of 
the human race, way, with ae much propriety Le 
denounced as superfluous and extravagant. It id 
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the décree of omnipotence, that nations. shall ad- 
vance or retrograde, — that man shall rise or fab, 
from every point of timé in his existence. But 
there is a consideration by which we must be ac- 
tuated, in whatever we undertake, far above the 
attainment of the object sought. ‘lhe means to 
be. employed, the lavor bestowed, the excitement 
produéed is of infinitely greater consequence than 
the advantage of actual achievement. The latter 
is teMporary, and often of little moment, while 
the former are of universal benefit and abiding 
influence. ‘lhere are results of mightier import 
than those of mere acquisition, which are to-be 
sgught in the excitement, which is given to the 
most dignified attributes of the mind and the 
heart, and in those inanifestations of genius, talent 
and enterprise, which the study, pursuit and exer- 
tion gnfold. Education, instead of being confined 
in its. scope and duration, is thus made co-exten- 
sive with individual existence, and the exalted 
characters, which are formed in this rigorous 
school of intellectual diseipline, are for a!l nations 
and alltime. ‘There is a moral grandeur in their 
lives, which renders them perpetual examples for 
emujous imitation, and the salutary effect on the 
human race,%33 as universal as the admiration in 
whieh their distinguished benefactions are@held. 
Man can only estimate his Own natural resources 
hy experiment. We know. not their extent or pro- 
ficiency, until placed in those trying exigencies, 
those self-relying positions, where they become 
indispensab'e for immediate extrication, or to give 
assurance of ultimate success. It is from repeated 
trials of strength, that the eagle launches forth 
upon the tempest, from the lofty eyry of the 
mountain cliff, with the fullest confidence in the 
sustaining power of its wing, in the longest, 
highest and most daring flight. 

If the principles which have been assumed are 
founded in truth, and the facts which have been 
alleged for their illustration are deserving of credit, 
why should there not be changes produced here, 
in relation to a subject, in which every citizen is 
so deeply interested, corresponding with those 
which have appeared in other nations ? 

May we not, then, confidently hope, that at no 
very distant period, the taste which has hitherto 
so unfortunately prevailed, will be reversed, and 
the country become the, admired residence of 
those, who are most able to improve its natural 
features, by the assistance of the arts. There it 
is, that virtue and patriotivem, benevolence and 
hospitality, philusophy and religion, innocence and 
poetry have most delighted to dwell. Jt was on 
the summits of mountains, or in the awe-inspiring 
shadows of the deep forest, that the ancient divin- 
ities were worshipped; and how much more 
appropriately are they the true temples of the 
living God; for where can man more fitly pour 
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out bis aspiratfons and present the offerings of 
gratitude and praise, than when standing under 
the blue vault of the firmament, amidst the -sub- 
hime avd glorious works of creation. 





(From the New Enjlind Farmer.) 
INDIAN CORN. ‘ 


T. G. Fessenpen, Esa.—Dear Sir: In Decem- 
ber, 1834, you published in the N, E. Farmer a 
eormmunication from me, concerning a species of 
Indian corn, which J had planted the preceding 
season, the seed of which I had procured of Judge 
Bue}. Its chief recommendation, in my estima- 
tion, resulted from the fact, that it came to matu- 
rity about a fortnight earlier than any kind of 
field corn whici: the farmers in my neighborhood 
were aceustomed 6 plant; thus anticipating the 
early autumnal frosts, and enabling me to sow my 
cornu land with wheat in tolerable season. I ex- 
pressed the opinion also, that it had been as pro- 
ductive as any other corn which | had ever plant- 
ed; but as | had tried it but once, I did not feel 
so confident of its productiveness, as to commend 
it on thataccount. I have planted*the same kind 
of corn the past season, and no other; and the 
result bas fully equalled my expectations. I was 
ab!e to gather my‘corn leisurely and finished sow- 
ing my corn aiid potato ground by the 3d of Oc- 
tober. In former seasons, with a different species 
of corn, I was always hurried, and was seldom 
able to finish sowing wheat till about the middle 
of October, and in some seasons, not until after the 
20th. Wheat sown so late, is more liable to blast, 
and is more exposed to be winter-killed, than that 
which is sown earlier, and has opportunity to get 
well rooted before the ground freezes up. Late 
sown wheat will sometimes produce a fair crop, 
but success is so uncertain, that it should be avoid- 
ed when practicable. 

I have taken some pains the past season to 
ascertain thé productiveness of this corn, with 
séme degree of certainty. In order to try the 
experiment, I sclected a piece of ground, which, 
by actual admeasurement, contains. one acre and 
twelve rods. ‘This ground was planted the pre- 
ceding year, about one half of jt with potatoes, the 
other half with corn, This selection was made, 
not from choice, because I do not approve of 
planting the same ground for two-*successive 
years, and more especially with the same kind of 
crop. The result of this experiment shewed evi- 
dently that it is bad husbandry to plant the same 
ground twice in succession with the same crop, — 


_ for the corn on that part of the piece where corn 


grew the preceding year, was rot so well eared, 
nor Were the ears so large, as on that part which 
had been planted with potatoes. 

In the beginning of May, twelve loads of coarse 
manure fromthe barn yard, were spread upon the 
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land, and it was then well covered under a furrow 
of five or six inches deep. Eight loads of fine 
manure, compesed chiefly of earth that had been 
deposited in a low spot in the yard the preceding 
summe?, were then spread upon the land, when it 
was hiarrowed with a light seed harrow, till the 
surface of the ground was well pulverized. and 
the fifie manure was mixed, and partly covered 
with the earth. The ground was planted on the 
13th of May, in rows of three anda half feet asun- 
der, with a space of two feet between ihe hills. 
The seed was soaked about 12 hours in warm wa- 
ter, mixed with plaster, planted five kernels in a 
hill, and at the first hoeing, thinned out, so as to 
leave but three stalks standing in each bill. The 
corn was hoed three times, and the last hoeing was 
perforined early, about the 25th of June, some 
days before the corn began to show its tassels, I 
have lorg been of the opinion, that cutting or dis- 
turbing the fibrous roots just before the corn is 
about to set for ears, is injurious to the crop, as it 
impairs its capacity of imbibing nourishment at a 
time when it is miost essential. ; 

The cultivator Was used at each hoeing, and the 
old practice ree up the corn at the last hoe- 
ing was dispensed with. The stalks were cut 
early in September, but not until they" had gener- 
ally began to change their celor, nor until many 
of the ears were fully ripe. The corn was not 
picked till the 30th Sept. and between that and 
the 5Sthof October was busked out and cribbed. 
From this acre and twelve rods of land, Were 
gathered 217 bushels of ears of good sound corn 
und seven bushels of ears of poor corn, making 
224 bushels in the whole. Had I anticipated so 
large a product, I would have preserved and 
threshed it by itself, in order to ascertain the 
exuct quantity of shelled corn. But a part of it 
was husked and mixed with other corn before 
my curiosity to know the quantity was excited. 
From the experiments which I have mace, I am 
satisfied that there were, at the time of husking, 
about haif as many busbels of corn as there were 
of ears. : : 

My crop suffered a-considerable diminution 
from two causes. A little before the time for the 
first hoeing, I found that my neighbor’s poultry 
had been very busy in the field, and had actually 
scratched and pulled up at least one fourth of the 
piece. ‘This had to be planted over the second 
time, and was much Jess productive than the first 
planting. 

While the corn was in the milk, a violent gust 
of wind passed over the field, and laid the whole 
of it almost prostrate. Many stalks were broken 
off and never rose agaili. But for these two 
causes, there would have been a considerable 
increase in the product, and an almost total ab- 





straction of the poor corn. The green and mouldy 
ears were, wholly attributable to these causes, and 
without them the poor corn would scarcely have 
exceeded one per cent. ' 
I am, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Samvuet Laranop, 
West Springfield, Jan. 1, 1836. 


P. S.—Can you inform me, whether the seed 
of Lucerne, sown upon wheat ground in the 
spring of the year, will take as well as clover. 


By the Editor.—Lucerne is genera'lypand we 


believe most advantageously sown in the spring, 


after the ground has acquired a degree of warmth 
friendly to vegetation, or about the middle of May. 
In England, the practice recommended by Arthur 
Young, Loudon, and other writers, is to sow Bats 
or barley with the grass seed, and none of their 
cultivators, so fur as we have seen, mention wheat 
as an accompanying crop with lucertie. But, per- 
haps, wheat would answer well for that purpose. 
We should be happy to have the opinion of prue- 
tical farmers, who bave succeeded in raising lu- 
cerne, On this point. / 
‘ihe most usual causes of failure ig attempting 
to cujtivate lucerne have been the want of a suffi- 
cient quantity of seed, and the smothering and 
starving of the young plants by weeds, After the 
lucerne has taken possession of the ‘soil, it be- 
comes a hardy plant, and will maintain itself in 
spite of intruders ; but wliile young it is tender, 


and if the soil in which it is growing is infested - 


with weeds, or with their seeds it will require as 
much care in their extirpation as a garden crop, 
In England it is often sown in dril!s, and eultiva- 
ted with the hoe, and not unfrequent'y broad cast, 
without any other kind of seed to check or iute:- 
fere with its growth, 





Sacer ann Woo..—Sheep’s wool is greatly 
modified by the breeding of the animal; for it ia 
a coarse hairy substance, mixed with a soft down, 
close to the skin, on the wild Argali, to which 
genus all the varieties of the domestic sheep have 
heen traced. ‘Thatanimal, and others with a sim- 
ilar coat, when placed in a temperate climate, 
under the fostering care of man, lose their long 
lank hair, and retain their soft wool. It has beeu 
ascertained that the female has more influence 
than the male on the form of/an animal; but that 
the male in sheep, in particular, gives the peculiar 
character to the fleece. 

The produce of a breed from a coarse-wooled 
ewe and a fine-wooled ram, will give a fleece 
approaching half-way to that of the male; and a 
breed from this progeny with a fine-wooled rau 
will yield a fleece differing by only one fourth 
from that of the sire; by proceediiig in the oppo- 


a 
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site ratio, the wool will rapidly degenerate into its 
primitive coarseness. 

Four qualities of wool are distinguishable in 
the fleece of the same animal, ‘The finest is upon 
the spine, from the neck to within six inches of 
the tail, including one third of the breadth of the 
back or saddle ; this kind is called by the Span- 
iards Floretts. The second quality covers the 
flanks, and extends from the thighs to the shoul- 
ders. The third covers the neck and the rump; 
and the fourth is upon the lower part of the neck 
and breast, down to the feet, as also upon part of 
the shoulders and thighs, down to the bottom of 
the hind quarters ; the Spc.niards caJl this portion 
Cayda, The sorting of these four qualities takes 
place immediately after the shearing, by tearing 
asupder the several portions, und thvowing each 
into a separate bin. 

The hardness of some of the English wools 
does nct depend entirely on the race, or the eli- 
mate, but on certa n peculiarities in the soil which 
affect the pasture. ‘I'he Saxony sheep, being 
exposed to a less ardent sun than the Spanish, 
yield a softer fleece. Sheep pastured on the Che- 
viot Hills in Northumberland, though not of the 
figest wooled English breed, yield fleeces of re- 
markable softness, and have been refined still 
more by artificial means, particularly by smearing 
the sheep with an unguent composed of tar and 
butter, immediately after shearing them. The 
grease or yolk of the fleece isa species of soap 
secreted by the sheep, and consisting of oil with a 
little potash. Hence it serves to facilitate the 
scouring of wool by means of water alone, with 
which it forms a kind of sud or emulsion. It is 
most abundant in those breeds which grow the 
softest fleeces, and on the part of the back covered 
with the finest wool. ‘The yolk, however, though 
favorable to the growing fleece, becomes injurious 
to it after it is shorn, and ought to be immediately 
removed, otherwise it will produce a fermenta- 
tion in the wool leap, and render it hard and 
brittle, a change which takes place most rapidly 
in hot-weather. 

The long-wooled sheep of England are of four 
breeds: the Dishley or new Leicestershire ; the 
Lincolnshire ; the ‘l'ees- Water, and the Dartmoor. 
Our races of short-wooled sheep are principally 
the Dorsetshire, Hertfordshire, and South Down, 
‘The imported wools are almost entirely worked 
on the card, the coarser into carpets. Of late 
years, a wool of the merino fleece has been grown 
to great advantage in New South Wales, and im- 
ported in great quantities. It is fully equal to the 
best Spanish merino. 

The English clothing wool has altered for the 
worse in its quality for the last ten years, There 
is a difference of one shilling a yard between 
eloths made of the two wools at the same price. 


The English wool also wastes five pounds in the 
score, and the other only two and a half pounds 
by loss of animal grease, é 

The adyance in foreign wools is owing ina 
great measure to the increase of the manufacturers 
on the continent, especially in Belgium, and to 
the successful competition of the good’ of the lat. 
ter with the English in the Grecian Archipelago, 

There is no wool which spins so well ‘as the 
improved Australian does, in consequence of the 
length of its staple and its softness; and it has in- 
creased so much in quantity of late, that in the 
course of fifteen years it will probably suffice for 
the supply of all the import wool to our manufac- 
turers, to the exclusion of the Spanish and Ger- 
man wools, It is also better for combing purposes 
than apy other description, and it is at present 
altogether eonsumed in the finest worsted goods, 
such as merinos and cassinets, 

England grows about 995,000 packs, (of 240 Ibs. 
each,) and jmports 66,000 bags a year.—Bell’s 
(English) Weekly Messenger. 


CARROTS. 

Ma Eprron.—aAs | have seldom bad the pleas- 
ure of looking over the numbers of your very 
useful paper, I am by no means certain that the 
subject of thig article may not be familiar to your 
readers ; but presuming that “line ypon line,” is 
as applicable to agriculture as to morals, I am in- 
duced to communicate the results of my very 
limited experience in this branch of husbandry. 

The soil best adapted to the cultivation of the 
carrot, is a deep sandy leam, uniformly rich to 
the depth that thg root is expected to penetrate. 
Corn or potatoes are a good preceding crop; but 
I am anable to say whether they will successfully 
follow Ruta Baga, It has been asserted, with 
what trath I know not, that corn should not fol- 
low this turnip. Jt may be that this root, being a 
hearty feeder, extracts from the soil more than a 
fair proportion of some peculiar constituent of the 
corn plant. The land should be deeply ploughed 
in the fall, and in the spring a good coat of. well 
rotted manure should be evenly spread upon the 
surface and harrowed in. Cross-plough and har- 
row smoothly ; and the application of a roller, 
four or five feet in diameter, would greatly im- 
prove the preparation for this crop as well as for 
most others. With a horse, plough the back-fur- 
rows into ridges ] 1-2 to 2 feet apart; then with 


the head of a rake, or some similar instrument, — 


strike off the crown of the ridges until they are 3 
or 4 inches in width, and makea drill aninch deep 
in any manner that the ingenuity of the operator 
may suggest. The seed is then sown pretty 
thickly along the drill, and covered either with a 
rake head, or light hand ro!ler, so as to be slightly 
pressed down,—as soon as the plants are well up, 


a 











at the first hoeing, all the surplus plants are weeds ; 


cut out without sparing. In the culture of the 
carrot the crop is always injured by sparing the 
hoe and the weeding; keep the garden clean of 
weeds, and if you are desirous of a great crop do 
not allow two carrots to stand within three inches 
of each other. In harvesting, run a small plough 
with one yoke of oxen near the side of the range 
of carrots, and as deep as possible ; by this means 
the earth is loosened, and if the rows are straight, 
one side of the carrot is nearly laid bare, this 
greatly facilitates the operation of gathering, as the 


laborers may then easily draw. them by the tops ~ 


and throw them into-carts, ‘Two pounds of seed 
are sufficient for un acre.. For making the hol- 
lows on the ridges for the reception of the seed, 
I have used a wheel made of thick board, about 
18 inches in diameter ; the circumference bevelled 
on both sides to a sharp periphery, and managed 
by a slight frame similar to a common wheel bar- 
row; any man may make such an one in an hour 
or two. 

| think the carrot, for milch cows, or fattening 
cattle, is superior to any other root whatever, (pos 
sibly excepting the parsnip ;)—For swine I have 
never used them. Horses are said to became re- 
markably fond of them, and many hundred tons 
are annually raised iv the vicinity of Boston for 
feeding livery borses in the city. No crop will 
better pay for extra cultivation ; and fine tilth is 
indispensable.—Mechanic and Farmer. 





INFLUENCE OF THE Stock on orarrep Faorrs. 
—On a recent visit to a friend in Hartford, Conn. 
we had ocular demonstration of the influence of 
the stock upon the fruit, Our friend had in his 
garden a pear tree bearing large surmmer fruit, 
which ere it was ripe became rotten at the core. 
The fruit being consequently worthless, he en- 
grafted the St Germain pear upon several of the 
side shoots, and the Vergalue upon the top. ‘The 
effect has been, to enlarge the fruits last grafted, 
and to accelerate their ripening at least a month. 
The St Germain, of which we took several, are 
of double the size of those grown on the tree 
from which the grafts were taken ; the Vergalue 
is somewhat increased in size, though deteriorated 
in quality, and one of the fruits which we pte 
showed a partial rottenness at the core. The ef- 
feet of growing Butter, or Melting pears, on the 
quince, a practice general in France, is to impart 
more solidity to the flesh. ‘These facts may be- 


come important, as they seem to suggest a néw 
means of crossing fruits, by which the maturity 
of those that ripen too late for a northern climate 
may be accelerated ; and those which ripen too 
tarly for winter use may be retarded in their ma- 
lurity. The grape affords a good subject for ex- 
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periment ; and the Isabella, Catawba and Blands, 
may thus be brought to ripen their crops with 
more certainty and in greater perfection among us. 
— Cultivator. 

ha 

NEW VEGETABLES, 

Vacraratso Squasn.—I procured and planted 
some seeds of this kind of squash Jast spring, but 
did not succeed in obtaining any fit for use. ‘fhe 
failure was probably owing to ill managemgnt.— 
They were planted rather Jate, and had no partic. 
ular advantages of soil or cultivation. ‘lhe plant 
evidently requires a warm rich sqi!, and a long 
senson, though it is very probable that by giving 
them ‘a very favorable situation, or by starting 
them in hot-beds, they would come to maturity 
here, I had the seeds of Mr R. G. Lincoln, of 
this town, who obtained them from the New Eng- 
land Seed Store, Boston. I received from Mr L. 
the other day, a present of half of a fine Valparai- 
so squash, weighing 27 ibs., raised in this vicinity 
by some.one more fortunate in their culture than 
I was, though this was hardly as good as it would 
have been if it had gota little riper. But aseit 
was, it was altogether superior, far superior, to any 
squash or pumpkin Lever saw. It scarcely need- 
ed any sweetening at all to make the finest pies I 
ever tasted. 1 think it is certain'y worth the 
trouble, even if it is considerable, on account of 
its unrivalled excellence. Mr Lincoln will have 
more seeds to sell in the spring. 


Dare’s Hrsxip Tursie,—I received from a 
friend, very late last season, a few sceds of this 
yegetable which has been of late years so much 
valued in England. The experiment the first 
year indica@s that it will be very productive and 
valuable. I have a few roots which 1 will give 
to any who are desirous of obtaining the seed. 

Sanronp Howanp. 

Hallowell, Jan. 1836. 


Bucxwueat ror Fow.s.—This grain given to 
fowls, tends to make them lay. Rye, on the con- 
trary, is supposed to have’a different effect,— 
Maine Furmer. 





The raising of silk, (says the New York Tran- 
script) has been introduced into some of our pri- 
sons; and will, with some assistance from the 
State Treasury, be made ultimately a source of 
profit. The Auburn State Prison has, the Inst 
year, produced a clefr profit of near $8000. 





Yournrut Fee.ive.—“As I approve of a 
youth,” says Cowley, “‘ who has something of the 
old man in him, so I am not less pleased with an 
old man who has something of the youth. He 
who follows this rule, may be old in body, but can 
never be old in ming” 
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BRIGHTON MARKET ,—Mowpayv, Fes. 8, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market 370 Beef Cattle, and 1180 Sheep 36 Beef 
Cattle unsold. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A further advance has been 
effected, and we advance our quotations to conform to 
sales. A yoke ortwo of extra were taken at 40s. We 
notice prime ut 34s 6d a 398; good at 31s Gd a 34s Gd ; 
small and thin cattle 24s a 23s Gd. 

§ More were at market than are wanted to sup- 
ply the demand. We noticed 120 beautiful sheep from 

_ Franklin County—100 owned by Messra ‘Tucker & Hil- 
man sold for $10 each ; and 20 owned by Maj. Severance 
sold $10 1-2 each—all of which were driven by My Sher- 

‘man. We also noticed the sales of a few lots at 16s 6d, 

218, 27s, and 28s 6d. 

GARDEN SEEDS AT §1 PER BOX. 

Small Boxes Garden Seeds, contaiiing a good assortmte it 
for a very small garden, for sale at $1 per box. 

ALsu — A very large assortment of tiarden and Flower 
Seeds, raised in. gardens connected with the Agricultural 
Warehouse, é&c. nuw ready for sale and orders promptly exe- 
cuted, GEO. C. BARRETT, 
Jan, 27. New England Seed Store. 








WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 
600 Ibs. very fine White Dutch Clover, (free from foul 
seed) just received from Holland, and for sale by GEO. C. 
_ BARRETT. Feb. 3. 


SPLENDIV FLOWER BULBS FOR WINTER. 
WILL BLOOM IN THE HOUSK. 
Amaryllis (most splendid flow- 
er ; 








Aivxcisrus — 
"+ uet Tendre, 


Groot Voorst, Gladiolus Pseitticiona. 


Parquin, Polyanthus Narcissus. 
Grand Monarche, © Crocus, 

Orondates, Double Jonquills. 
Voltaire, Single do. 


Crown Imperial (of varieties ) 

Frittellera. 

Colchicum, 

Cyclamens. ; 

Tulips, (assorted,) &c. &e. 
Atso—A large collection 

Pyramides des Roses. of splendid varieties of Flow- 
200 Assorted Double, ER SEEDS. 


200 Assorted Single, &c. &e. 
It being late in Typacsson and having a very large collec- 
tion on hand, the above will be gold unusually low. — 

GEQ. C. BARRETT, 


——- 


Subscriptions and payments to the Silk Manual! will be 
received by thé following named 
AGENTS. 


New York—G C, Tuorsurn, 11 John-street. 

Albany—W mw .“Yuorsu ns, 347 Market-street. 

Philadelphia—D. & C. Lanpaxtu, 85 Chesnut-street. 

Baltimore—Publisher of Amcrican Farmer. 

Cincinnati—S.C. Parkuvukst, 23 Lower Market-sireet. 

Flushing, N. Y.—Wa. Paixce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot,Gar. 
i Vi.—Wicut Cuapman, Merchant. 

West Bradford, Mass.—Uarx & Co, Booksellers. 


hi Mass.—Sanm't O, Bushs Bookseller, 
Hart ovwin & Co, ksellers. 
N Esenezer Stepmay, Bookseller. 


F N. H.—Joux W. Fostex, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. Pratt. 


, Me.— Wau. Mann, Druggist. 
N. 8.—P. J. Hottanp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
St. . Hotton 


‘Temple of Apollo, 
Lord Wellington, 
Madam Zoutman, 
Madam Van Murkeys, 
Gloris Florum, 
L’Ami Du Ceeur, 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











’ FRUM 10 : 
Appies, Russetts and Baldwins. barrel | 150/ 225 
Beans, white, . . ‘ bushel| 204; 212 
BEEF, mess, : ; barrel | 10 50/11 Go 
Cargo, No. 1. 7 850) 900 
prime, o% ute - 700; 71% 
Beeswax, (American) . pound 25 27 
lwttTeR store, No. i 3 ° a 18} 2) 
Cu kEsE, new milk, . . ¢ 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, ? 46 50 
southern, geese, 42 45 
Fuax, American, : “ 9 10 
Fisn, Cod, : ‘ quintal| 275; 28% 
FLour, Genesee, . Cash barrel | 762) 775 
Baltimore, Howard street, - 750| 762 
Baltimore, wharf, a 725; 737 
Alexandiia, . a a 737) 7380 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow . bushel 90 92 
southern flat yellow * 81 84 
white, s . . 44 74 7 
Rye, northern, 7 105; 1066 
Barley, : » : : “ 90; 100 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) “ 61| 62 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2@00 Ibs 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . ° ‘ 21 60 | 23 00 
hard'pressed, . — 21 00 | 25 00 
Honey, gallon 
Hops, Ist quality pound 13 14 
2d quality . os 10 12 
Laxp, Boston, Ist sost, as 12 13 
southern, Ist sort, si, il 12 
LEATHER, s.avghier, sole, ° . 7 19 20 
do, upper, -“ rs 12 14 
dry hide, sole, a ti A 4 19 21 
do, upper, . FZ 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, 27 29 
Baltimore, sole, . ‘ = 25 27 
Lim, best sort, ° ‘ , . cask | 120} 125 
PLasrer. Parts, ger ton of 2200 Ibs, 312; 337 
Por«, Mass. inspect, extia clear, , barrel | 22 00 | 23.00 
: “é 


Navy, mess. ;. . 
bone, middlings, searce, 


Sexrps, Herd’s Grass, .. + «| bashel 
Red Top, . : : 75 90 
Red Clover, northern, os 10 i! 
Siix Cucoons, (American). é ushel 
‘T'anow, tried, 640s ogee ewt. | 850) 900 
Woo , prime, or Soxony Fleeces, . |pound| 65| 7% 
American, full blood, washed, ~ 55} 65 
do. . 3-4ths do. és 55; 8 
de, 1-2 do, 4 50 
do. 14-4 and common “ 40; 4% 
Native washed eee “ 38; 6 
( Pulled superfine, . Ms 58| @& 
= : IstLambs, . 4 50; 3 
< = 2d do. . . “ 40 4l 
68 Sd do . *. “ 30; 3% 
a. Ist Spinning, .. . “ 48; & 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Ib. 





PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, : ; pound} 12] 14 
southern, and western, 6 1} # 
Pork, whole hogs, ; 3 “a 8; 9 
Pov.try, . . . “ ll} 
Burrer,({tub) .' ‘ s re 13; @ 
lump : . - “ 22 2% 

Ecos, 6 ‘ a dozen| 20} 2% 
PotaToEs, ° ° bushel| 30; 58 
Ciper, ; : barrel | 1 75| 200 
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